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IN THE OLD COURT-YARD. 


THE FORGED WILL. 


CHAPTER XI, 


“Tax the chaise down to the inn,” said the squire. 

“That is advisable,” said Dr. Cruden. “I never bring 
a servant here.” 

“T haven’t seen poor Shady for a long time,” said the 
squire; “he’s a good fellow, but has lived so long alone, 
that strange faces would scare him; and as to horses, I 
would not trust one in such a miserable wilderness of 
starvation for the world. How are we to get in? In 
my time we went in and out at the front door like other 
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folks; the last time I came, you took me through the 
little door in the tower.” 

“T think it would be more prudent if we entered the 
kitchen way—Sir Valary is less likely to hear us;” for 
the doctor knew perfectly well, that when the squire 
meant to be exceedingly quict, he carried a considerable 
amount of bustle, which seemed as necessary to him as 
his breath. 

“ All right; we might have a worse place than the 
kitchen at breakfast time, and I should think we must 
all of us be pretty nearly ready for a second. What a 
miserable place it is!” he continued, as they entered the 
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courtyard; “ doesn’t it look as if it had had the nightmare 
for the last fifty years. Well, stone walls are not worth 
crying about; but I can’t say this is a very promising 
introduction to the heme of your ancestors, Eu.” 

Mrs.. Gillies, who ‘had seen their advance, met them, 
making her lowest curtsey to the squire, for whom, in 
common with all, she entertained a hearty regard. 

“What! you haven’t forgotten me, then?” he said 
good-humouredly. 

“Forgotten you, sir!” was the reply. A few questions 
put them in possession of all they wanted to know con- 
cerning Sir Valary, and of more than they expected, in 
respect of Bloodworth’s opportune visit. 

“ Capital! we can settle the whole affair at once; I like 
finishing up. Now, how shall we proceed P” 

“My advice is, that I go in to Sir Valary directly he 
awakes, and prepare him for an interview with yeu; by 
degrees we must unfold the cause of our visit as he is 
able to bear it, and ; 

“ And then Eu istocome in. I see.” Shady, who had 
been listening at Sir Valary’s door, for sounds within 
and sounds without, heard the squire’s voice, and, gently 
descending, made his appearance among them. Blood- 
shot eyes, from a sleepless night, had not increased the 
vivacity of his countenance. 

“ Shady,” said the squire, shaking him kindly by the 
hand, “why, what have they been doing to you? I 
hope your master does not look as bad as you do.” 

“He is tranquilly sleeping,” said Shady, moved to 


tears by the squire’s kindness. “I have but now ieft his 
door, and there is not the sound of a breath within; but 
Miss De la Mark requested that when Dr. Cruden ar- 
rived, he might be taken to the chamber.” 

“ Good,” said the squire; “I am glad we are going to 


proceed to actiom. Go, doctor, tell him to cheer up, and 
he'll soon come right again.” 

The doctor was halfway up stairs before the squire’s 
parting charge was over. Mr. Brimble and his nephew 
were engaged in such conversation as their circumstances 
naturally suggested, questioning Shady on points on 
which he could perchance throw light. 

The doctor returned, looking exceedingly pale. 

“What! back already !’ said the squire. 

“ My dear friend,” he replied, unable to restrain his 
tears, “it is all over; such a scene may I ugver witness 
again.” 

Exclamations of shocked surprise burst from Sir 
Eustace and his uncle, while Shady stood transfixed and 
seemed ready to faint. 

“Come,” said the doctor;:and he returned, leading the 
way to the chamber of death. 

Leaning im his chair, his attitude unchanged, his eyes 
still closed, rested all that remained of Sir Valary De la 
Mark, while Marjory, with the hand still clasped in hers, 
slept that heavy sleep which nature sometimes claims to 
repair extreme exhaustion. 

“This is too much,” said the squire; “how shall we 
get her away ?” 

“Leave me, leave me,” replied the doctor; “I will 
do it.” 

Willingly Mr. Brimble relinquished to him the task, 
and the doctor, gently releasing the cold hand from Mar- 
jory’s grasp, raised her from her father’s side. 

“My dear child,” he said tenderly, “you must not 
remain here now. Your uncle is come, and we need to be 
alone with—in this room; and you shall lie down, my 
dear—Mrs. Gillies—rest on me—this way ;” and he at- 
tempted to lead her from the room, but Marjory was 
now awake, and resisted the movement at first. “Need 
I leave him ?” she whispered. “I have slept, I am quite 
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strong now, and he must be better, for he has slept sg 
long.” 

Inrportanity at last prevailed: she comsented to go for 
a while. “ But let me see him first,” she said; “just one 
look: he was so calm, so peaceful, when he first samk into 
sleep. How could I sleep, when I ought to have been 
watching him ?” 

Finding it vain to resist, the doctor yielded and she 
advanced. 

Not a cry—not a word—but one long settled look of 
horror and despair. She stood motionless before the 
body. 

% % x ae % 

“Leave me to deal with him,” said Eustace; “but 
you,” turning to the doctor, “had better be with me; 
we will spare you, my dear uncle; there is no necessity 
to arouse your feelings by bringing you in contact with 
him.” 

“Good!” said the squire, who had been leaning 
silently on the window-frame, looking out on the neg. 
lected garden, and living over again the scenes of his 
youth. ‘There had never existed any brotherly affection 
between him and Sir Valary; entire contraricty of cha- 
racter, and the treatment of Eustace, which the squire 
had always attributed to him, had early separated them, 
and the influence of Bloodworth had succeeded in keep- 
ing them apart, even to the end. It was not grief for 
the dead, therefore, that gave the saddened expression to 
his fine manly countenance; there were, no doubt, re- 
grets, but they were for Eustace, whom he had dearly 
loved; but there were uneasy thoughts—unwelcome 
reminders—that he alone remained of that generation, 
and that he, too, must die. 

From: subjects pointing this way Mr. Brimble ever 
studiously turned; he had faced death often in the pur- 
suit of pleasure, for he was still so fearless a rider, that 
his escapes while Bunting were often the marvel of the 
neighbourhood. 

Yet, to see the destroyer close, in calmness and quiet, 
was more than he could bear; indeed, if truth were told, 
that ever joyous face was sometimes but a mask hiding 
gloomy; heart-sickening misgivings. He had a deep- 
seated respect for religion; he fully, honestly, intended 
one day to be ready to die, and hoped, or thought he 
did, to go to heaven, when he could no longer live on 
earth ; but that day he put off as an evil day, and avoided 
everything that reminde i him of its necessity. It was, 
therefore, very acceptat te to him to be released froma 
scene that was every way adverse to his comfort. 

“Tf I could be of any use,” he said; “but I am no 
man of business; arid as to poor Madge, I couldn’t sec 
her yet: I should only make her worse.” 

Ah! it is at such times that the truth of human 
nature comes out. The squire was benevolent to a 
proverb—open-handed as the day, kind as a father—up 
to a certain point, in earthly relationships and dealings, 
blameless. Yet, after all, his was a most refined selfish- 
ness; he enjoyed the happiness of others, for it uncon- 
sciously helped to make his own, and this gave the glow- 
ing colours to his universally admired character. But 
to deny himself, to suffer with others, to descend into 
darkness with them, and bear their sorrows—oh no! 
Yet this shrinking from the griefs of others was looked 
on as a finishing mark of his great amiability. Thus, 
even in regard to his fellow-men his love was one-sided; 
and in regard to the higher love, without which all earthly 
excellencies are vain, his heart had it not. Every mile 
that took him from Parker’s Dew lightened his spirit; 
for his constant habit of suppressing all painful or serious 
thoughts had made the effort a very easy one. 
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The heavy walls and high windows of the apartment 
in which Bloodworth had remained forgotten, had pre- 
yented him from hearing the hurry and confusion of the 
last two or three hours, and he was chafing with rage 
against the housekeeper and Shady for their insolence in 
thus detaining him, if done purposely, when the door 
opened, and the doctor and Sir Eustace entered. Various 
emotions in turn took the place of anger, but fear was 
predominant. He looked with a cowering, questioning 
expression, but was silent. 

“Mr. Bloodworth,” said Dr. Cruden, “ your accounts 
will be required—your late master’s affairs——” 

The doctor always failed in a set speech: he could get 
no further. ‘The shock, compassion for Marjory, sym- 
pathy with the heart-stricken Shady and the faithful 
housekeeper, had left him no time to feel; but now that 
he came to anncunce the death of his friend, whose sick- 
ness he had so long anxiously watched, and for whom he 
had from boyhood had a very sincere attachment, he was 
overcome. 

Bloodworth’s eyes moved quickly from one to the other. 
He was by no means taken by surprise; he had long 
expected it; he had intended to make his final visit to 
his master that morning, hoping so to profit by it as to 
remove all fear and establish his future fortunes. 

“Am I to understand,” he said, “that Sir Valary = 

“You understand aright,” said Sir Eustace, inter- 
rupting him; “and now, sir, where is the original will of 
Sir Eustace De la Mark? Understand me. By the ori- 
ginal will, I mean that which was set aside to make way 
for the instrument that put your late master in possession 
of his father’s property, to the exclusion of his brother. 
Are you prepared to produce it?” he continued, waving 
his hand, as he saw that Bloodworth was about to assert 
a denial. 

“Really,” said the steward, pale with terror, but trying 
torecover his effrontery, “this is very strange conduct. 
Sir Valary, whom I have served so faithfully for so many 
years, and for whom I have sacrificed my comfort, and 
earned a bad name, is no longer alive to protect me, and 
therefore I am to be attacked with base charges—unjust 
charges—and that by strangers. Where is Mr. Brimble? 
I know that he is executor to Sir Valary: I always begged 
that he would make him so. He is the proper person to 
inquire into all the affairs, and I hold myself answerable 
to him, and to no one else.” 

“You talk beside the mark,” said Sir Eustace, coolly; 
“you will certainly be called upon to account for your 
stewardship: but you know perfectly well that the es- 
tates which Sir Valary was supposed to possess, did not 
belong to him. We need not waste words: the will to 
which you were last a witness was a forgery. You are 
now required to produce that for which it was substituted, 
and which I know is not destroyed.” 

“T will take my oath,” said Bloodworth, after a pause, 
“that I saw that will signed by Sir Eustace’s own hand, 
and that I was a true witness to the signature. There 
was indeed a previous will,” he continued, rather -re- 
assured by the silence that followed this declaration, “to 
which I, and my fellow witness in the last, both sub- 
seribed also. Sir Eustace suddenly had another one 
drawn up, in consequence of certain reports that reached 
him concerning his two sons.” 

“Who drew up the will?” 

“Nicholas Harris, a clerk of mine, bred to the law.” 

“Where is he to be found P” 

“That would be unimportant,” said Bloodworth, care- 
lessly; “he died, however, shortly afterwards.” 

“Bloodworth,” said Sir Eustace, “the deed was soon 
done, and will take little time to confess. Make a clean 
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breast, and say who signed that second will that you 
attested P” 
“ Sir Eustace De la Mark.” 





THE TOURIST IN IRELAND. 


IV.—SHANE’S CASTLE AND LOUGH NEAGH. 


Witz the gates to the largest demesne in Ireland are 
being opened, we sit tranquilly on the car before them, 
and look up at that olden device, the Red Hand, prond 
cognizance of the O’Neills, Princes of Ulster; and its 
legend arises from the depths of our memory. We re- 
member the boat-race between rival chiefs, and its prize 
—who first touches the land shall have the land—the 
stern tugging of the oarsmen—the expectant warriors— 
and at length, as the boats near, that fierce deed which 
has given crest to the order of baronets; for the losing 
chief chops off his left hand with his battle-axe, flings it 
ashore (the guides tell you that the crimson stain is still 
visible on rocks near Dunluce), and is declared the 
winner by an overwhelming majority. 

And now the “lamh dearg eirin” is carved over this 
fine baronial archway, with the viscount’s coronet worn 
by the representative of the O’Neills at the time of its 
erection. Close to the Randalstown railway station it 
stands, four miles in a line through the park, from the 
opposite gate near the town of Antrim; for the noble 
estates of Shane’s Castle comprise thirty thousand 
acres, at’ present in possession of the heir-general, Rev. 
Chichester O’ Neill. 

The ponderous gates slowly open, and we pass from 
the neat village of Randalstown into the ornate planting 
of the great demesne. The trees are older as we ad- 
vance deeper, towards Lough Neagh. Splendid wide 
views, though somewhat flat, but richly green and fer- 
tile, stretch miles away through forest breaks. Mag- 
nificent oaks spread knotted and gnarled and scantily- 
leafed arms over the sward—oaks that probably beheld 
John the Ambitious ride by in front of his kernes, with 
saffron mantles and sharp skenes in girdle. Presently 
we come on a turbid stream flowing across the road, 
spanned by a wire suspension-bridge. A stouter struc- 
ture has left relic of a broken arch, clad with ivy, close 
by. This stream is the “ Main-water,” hurrying to Lough 
Neagh. When we again meet it, the stream has broad- 
ened, and deserves the name of river, and is no unworthy 
tribute even to the inland sea on whose shore we stand, 
limitless to the south-west, like an ocean; dim slop- 
ing hills the north boundary, where Bann is piercing a 
channel to the real sea thirty miles farther. Imitation 
breakers rage along here, but with a fresh-water sort of 
wrath — a wide melancholy waste of waters, but the 
greatest lake in the United Kingdom, and in Europe 
except three, that of Geneva and two Russian. A friend 
at our elbow informs us that it is forty-five feet deep, 
and forty-eight feet. above the level of the sea, so that 
any part of the bottom is three feet above the Atlantic. 
The same friend, having a head for statistics, informs 
us also that the ordnance survey proves more than 
ninety-six thousand acres to lie buried here. 

Some of my readers may know the beautiful lyric— 

* On Lough Neagh’s bank the fisherman strays, 
When the cool calm eve’s declining, 


And sees the round towers of other days, 
In the wave beneath him shining ;’’ 


and it describes a legend of the neighbourhood. 

“There is a Lake in Ulster,’ writes Caxton, at date 
1497, “and moche fysshe therein; the river Ban runneth 
out of it into the North Oceann: ... and when the 
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weder is clere, fysshers of y4 water see in ye grounde 
under ye water round towers, and hyghe shapen steeples 
and churches of y® lande.” Such was the romantic 
hydrography of our forefathers. Alas for the reign of 
facts ! 

It may be gathered from the foregoing descriptive 
hints, that Lough Neagh is by no means a beauty, nor 
possessed even of ordinary charm. This particular 
corner, Antrim Bay, having shores decently wooded, is 
the most picturesque portion. The lake is too large, 
too broad and long, and its surrounding heights too 
trifling, fur such prettiness as that of the Virginia 
Water, or such grandeur as Derwent Lake, in Cumber- 
land. Looking at the horizon to the south-west, I have 
been asking myself why I cannot even call up the sen- 
sation of the sea-line, which differs not a whit in appear- 
ance. Suffice to say, that I cannot dismiss the con- 
sciousness of land being down behind that level line, 
not far off. Yet Lough Neagh has a bare, lonely vast- 
ness which I like. I fancy it must resemble the wide 
lakes in Central Australia, surrounded by low deserts. 
Not a sail but one is on all the expanse to-day—one 
little sloop scudding along very much aslant to the 
southward. 

Our friend—well up in the locality and in matters 
antiquarian—knows that the name of the Lough is de- 
rived from “ Neach,” signifying in Irish, “ wonderful.” 
Now wherein the wonder lies students are not agreed. 
It may be from the gems once found on its shores, 
polished by many a Milesian lapidary, and worn in 
brooches confining the yellow mantles of chiefs who 
battled at Clontarfgvith the Danes, or sat in the clay 
halls of Tara to regulate Brehon laws; perhaps from the 
healing properties once attributed to the water—down 
to Charles the Second’s time people bathed therein to 
heal their diseases; perhaps from the petrifying power 
really inherent. Plenty of fossil wood, or wood so 
coated or transformed by the action of the water as to 
resemble fossils, has been found along the shore, as we 
were told, and these petrifactions take a high polish. 

Lough Neagh has a history of some interest. Not 
always were these broad waters so destitute of sail and 
oar as to-day. Warlike flotillas have met and engaged 
here, as fiercely as at La Hogue or Camperdown, 
fighting an episode of the Cavalier and Reundhead war. 
In 1618, Captain Hugh Clotworthy, ancestor of the 
present Lord Massareene, was granted a patent from the 
Crown, securing an allowance of six-and-eightpence per 
diem to himself and to his son, for the express purpose 
of building boats on Lough Neagh, and keeping them 
in repair. For at that time the neighbouring hills were 
nests of rebels, and the “wylde Yrishe” of the district 
were nearly as much at home on water as on land. 
That six-and-eightpence proved a judicious investment, 
laid out at interest for posterity. Sir John Clotworthy, 
the son of Hugh, though a stanch Puritan, and an enemy 
to arrogant Lord Deputy Strafford, was intrinsically 
loyal to the Stuarts. The Commons of England gave 
money for a fleet to oppose his boats; and one leviathan 
of theirs, the “ Sidney,” was twenty tons burden, carry- 
ing six guns. Nevertheless, when one day a naval battle 
was fought near Clanbrassil shore, the Irish parliamen- 
tary force was utterly routed, and their fleet taken. The 
hero of the occasion was raised to the peerage at the 
Restoration, and appropriately drew his second title 
from the waters where he had triumphed, being digni- 
fied by the styles of Viscount Massareene and Baron 
Lough-Neagh. 

Passing from the confluence of the Main-water, along 
the shore, we are skirting the ancient woods of Clana- 
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boy, in the heart of which dwelt the O’Neill-more whey, 
he was autocrat of Ulster. Many a sleepless night dig 
the same O'Neill cost our lion-like Queen Elizabeth, 
until, in desperation at his repeated breaches of faith 
she made a present of his whole principality to the Karl 
of Essex, provided he could grasp it. Ay, there was 
the rub! The gloved courtier’s hand of Devereux was no 
match for the bare, sinewy fingers of the “ lamh dearg:"* 
the sept hurled back their English invaders with igno. 
miny. 

And we read that (at a previous period) when John 
the Ambitious was persuaded to enter into negotiations 
for peace, he astonished the Londoners by marching 
through their streets at the head of his unshorn gallo. 
glasses, or battle-axe guards, who wore long hair flowing 
over their saffron-dyed mantles. Those privileged streets 
of the City, which only one or two regiments in all the 
English line dare to enter in martial array, tramped by 
Irish kernes! This “ Shane Dynas” had been of suff. 
cient consequence to have his alliance courted by Philip 
of Spain, who would fain rankle deeper the thorn in his 
enemy Elizabeth’s side. There is a curious state-paper 
extant, headed “ Meanes to be used with Shane O’Nele. - 
First, that he be procured to change his garments, and 
go like an Englishman. Secondly, to show his title to 
Tyrone;” and so forth. When he submitted, the event 
was deemed so important as to be published throughout 
England by printed proclamation. But he soon became 
turbulent again. He wanted to marry the Lord Lieu. 
tenant’s sister, who probably did not at all reciprocate 
the wish. The rough wooer wrote to Cecil— 

“ A wiff of English nation I require, to the end to 
increase my civill education, and shall cause my follow- 
ing to acknowledge their duties to Her Highness, and io 
imbrace Her Ma“ lawes.” 

Such business-like love-making could scarce impress 
Lady Frances Radcliffe favourably; and perhaps the want 
of English clothes had an adverse influence likewise. 
John the Ambitious, in his disappointment, took to 
“sorning and reiving,” and such chieftainly amuse- 
ments. “Shane hath been in O’Donnell’s countrey,” 
writes the Lord Deputy, “and hath taken at the least 
ten thousand head of cattell.” The corporation of Dun- 
dalk complained that he had seized their cows, and laid 
the blame on the wolves. He committed regular raids 
on “corn and horn,” through the counties from the 
Boyne to the Foyle. It did not escape his memory 
that a former viceroy had paid tribute out of certain 
lands to the O’Neill. To secure said lands from plunder, 
he presently invaded Connaught, to reduce the native 
septs of that wild region under his sway, “and require 
the tribute due from owld tyme to them that were kyngs 
of this realme.” Even the Lord Deputy dared approach 
him for parley, only “ while the bright moons last,” when 
treachery and surprise are less feasible than in dark 
weather. It was a good day for Ireland when the law- 
less chieftain was slain by his allies the Scots. Joba 
the Ambitious possessed in a high degree the vices and 
the virtues of savage life; he was clever, merciless, 
brave, faithless. Such was the most remarkable of the 
O’Neills, rulers of Clanaboy, and after whom Shane's 
Castle was entitled. 

We see # through the trees now—an extensive ruin 
Away to the left is the present residence of the repre- 
sentatives of the ancient line—merely the fitted up out- 
offices of the original building, we are told; and the fact 
gives one an imposing idea of former grandeur. About 
the year 1816, Shane’s Castle was burned down—s® 
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hopelessly gutted—that no effort has been made at re- 
pair. Ponderous round towers, massive curtains of 
wall, ivy-clad arch-ways, remain to attest what it once 
was; and still set aloft in the masonry of the loftiest 
turret is that face, chiselled in black stone, which bears 
the charm that so long as it overlooks Clanaboy, the 
yace of the O’Neills will not disappear from their olden 
realm. 

Through the courtyard, overgrown with weeds, and the 
halls and chambers, bare to heaven’s ceiling, we reach 
the battery, a noble terrace overlooking the wide Lough 
Neagh, which sobs against the huge stones with some- 
thing of mournfulness—the only sound, except the chirp- 
ing of little birds in the dense ivy. Not far off is the 
entrance to a strange system of underground rooms and 
passages, extensive enough to lodge a regiment. What 
wealth and toil must have been expended in delving out 
these useless catacombs. Quite through them, we come 
on a distant speck of daylight—a back entrance to these 
lower regions, at a considerable distance from the above- 
ground castle. Nay, the grass for hundreds of yards all 
round, from the farthest turrets and gables, is merely a 
hollow coating over subterranean vaults and corridors, 
as we were informed: here and there a half-hidden grat- 
ing admits daylight. 

The ancient burial-place of the O’Neills is close by that 
back entrance sunk in theearth. Kings of whom history 
never heard lie here; for Niall the Great’s posterity are 
said to have occupied the throne of Ireland during six 
hundred years; and, as the decadence of that royal house 
began in 987, we may fancy all the forgotten heroes that 
flourished previously. The year before the invasion of 
England by William the Conqueror, died the last O’Neill, 
King of Ireland. The race has dwindled from monarch, 
prince, chieftain, peer, to simple esquire; which last is 
probably much a worthier individual than the first. 

Long ago, this Shane’s Castle owned the cumbrous 
name of Edinduffcarrick. The late Viscount O’Neill 
spent vasts sums on its improvement and enlargement ; 
but a few jackdaws’ nests in an old chimney disconcerted 
all his plans: for they caught fire one windy day, and the 
blaze of the great burning was seen to distant corners of 
Lough Neagh. 

Again we mount that charming sidelong conveyance, 
our Irish jaunting- car, and proceed at a round pace 
through what remains of the immense park, to the Antrim 
Gate. One or two pretty rustic cottages diversify the 
green solitude: but they are mere make-believe residences, 
erected solely for the benefit of pic-nic parties, by the late 
lord. Soon we leave the ancestral woods of Clanaboy, and 
emerge on the smooth modern high road. 

The town of Antrim is quite near: “dirty and mean,” 
says the guidebook, but counterbalancing those defects 
by the excellence of its Round Tower, which is ninety- 
three feet in height by fifty-three in girth. A massive 
gateway admits us to the grounds of its celebrated castle, 
where we look about us with a good deal more to see 
than at its neighbour Shane’s. 

Here is no inclosure of regal dimensions, no miles of 
sward and woodland of every age. Very close to the 
‘entrance rises a bastion of the old fortifications, once 
commanding the town with threatening aspect, and now 
transmuted into a terraced flower-garden, overflowing 
With the gayest bloom—with floods 6f rocket, and con- 
Volvyuli, and kindred annuals. Not a stone’s-throw from 
the flights of steps which give access to this bastion top 
is the old embattled mansion itself. A gleaming river, 
called Six-mile Water, steals shining beside it, only sepa- 
rated by other flower-beds; beyond is the emerald expanse 
of the demesne, with darker woods standing around. 
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The walls of the great courtyard are now rased, the 
moat closed, and the fortress of Charles 11’s time con- 
verted into the private dwelling of Victoria’s. Still, 
however, it wears the physiognomy of its life. A quad- 
rangular massive building, three storeys high, with four 
square towers, and wall six feet thick, it seems like a 
warrior in undress, who has but doffed his armour for a 
time, notwithstanding the softness of flowers all about. 
Close by is “ The Mount,” an immense artificial mound 
or rath, planted with fir trees to the top, and ascended by 
a winding path. The flat summit was once the throne 
of a long piece of ordnance, called with affection “Roaring 
Tatty,” whose voice was last heard on the day of the 
battle of Antrim, in 1798, when a ball from her iron lips 
crashed through the roof of the church, where the rebels 
had taken shelter. Yeomanry lined the old bastions on 
that day, and drove the insurgents from the town after a 
hot contest. “Tatty” has had a sinecure since; but the 
strange earthen mound, high as the castle itself, and pro- 
bably the relic of some very ancient fortification, is ready 
to be again the gun-carriage if occasion may require. 

Walk to the right of the rath, which is gloomy enough , 
to be Druidical, amid its pines, and you come to the 
Dutch garden, a parallelogram laid out in mathematical 
divisions around an oblong pond—an embanked section 
of canal, it seems. Gravel paths radiate from one point 
like spokes from a centre. It must cost some trouble to 
keep Nature in the strait-waistcoat she wears here; for 
in general she is a freaky dame. But all the gardens 
are not thus tutored into primness. The bank of the 
river is a sheet of blossom, and that western side of the 
castle is dyed brilliantly by a clinging crimson creeper. 
I suppose the early frosts have been burning the leaves 
to such a gorgeous colour. 

But we have not seen the celebrated Massareene Wolf- 
dog; on inquiry, itis deposed to be behind the entrance- 
gate. We fancy it would be well set up on its old pinnacle, 
the top of yon turret, whence it looked forth for a century. 
Once upon a time the Lady Marian, wife of Sir Hugh 
Clotworthy, wandered from this castle of hers on a bright 
summer’s day, into the surrounding woods. She was 
far from her attendants, and sitting alone beside the 
river, when a low growl met her ear; and looking up, 
she spied a large grey wolf, with every white fang bared, 
and concentrated ferocity in his eyes, slowly approaching 
her. She sprang up, poor lady; but all unavailing would 
be shriek or struggle—one wild cry of terror left her pallid 
lips—suddenly some animal burst through the bushes, 
and flung himself on the wolf. Her favourite hound 
had followed her, and thus saved her life. Did he not 
deserve the stone statue? But he rendered a service 
equally material at an after time. The Irish stole around 
the castle one dark night, armed with matchlock and 
skene, and having long ladders for a surprise. Lady 
Marian’s wolf-dog was the only creature who discerned 
the stealthy approach of the enemy, and his bayings 
roused the men-at-arms, and stout Sir Hugh himself; 
and the assailants were met in time to be discomfited 
utterly. No wonder that even after the hound had given 
up the ghost, his very statue continued an object of terror 
to the natives; and they believed Antrim Castle impreg- 
nable, and the race of Massareene indestructible, so long 
as Lady Marian’s defender guards both. 

Within the castle is an unrivalled “ oak-room,” con- 
taining some rare portraits. The grim founder of the 
line and the fortress looks from canvas upon strangely 
altered times. When Hugh Clotworthy obtained grant 
of this slice of the O’Neill confiscations, and prepared to 
hold his own against all comers, dense woods covered the 
country about this bay of Lough Neagh. His first care 
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was a strong shelter, and in 1613 he began Antrim Castle. 
His son was the Sir John who fought Lough Neagh’s 
solitary water-battle; and most of the race were men who 
made their mark on the times as they passed by. 

But the shriek of the railway train recalls us to the 
exigencies of the present. We go on to Belfast to-night. 
While waiting a few minutes at the station, we see, on 
low grounds opposite, the massive Round Tower before 
mentioned: and the never-to-be-solved problem arises, 
For what was it built? Why is Ireland studded with 
these unexplained erections, built with a symmetry and 
accuracy scarce possible to modern engineering? For 
the loftiest of these shafts of masonry keeps its perpen- 
dicular, and is true to a plumb-line, very remarkably more 
than pillars raised in late years. 

Once again we had a glimpse of Lough Neagh, some 
days afterwards, when proceeding by Lurgan to Dublin. 
There spread the vast shining sheet, limitless to the 
north; and the time and distance which had intervened 
since our seeing it before, gave us a vivid idea of its size. 
Not far away was the junction of the Bann, that great 
salmon river which flows out again at the upper end, and 
washes clean-looking Coleraine before merging in its 
final sea. The O’Neills had a water-fastness at its mouth 
here in Lough Neagh; a “ crannoge,” or artificial islet, 
made by driving piles on the bar, and thereupon the 
Celts built houses, such as they were, of wood and watiles 
thickened with clay. An equally favourable site on a 


rapid river would probably support a flaxmill in the 
Ulster of to-day. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR ENDED. 


TE Exhibition will soon be over—the World’s Fair ended. 
Toalmost every confine of the civilized world the treasures 
stored up awhile ago in Captain Fowkes’s much-debated 
structure will be borne. Judgment (apt to be warped 
and partial during the excitement of a show wherein 
different nationalities are mingled in friendly competition) 
grows tranquil so soon as the occasion has passed away. 
The proverb bids us speak well of the dead; and far 
more generally than the reverse that proverb is acted 
upon. 

We do not consider that the Internatiorml Exhibition 
stands in need of any posthumous tenderness of criti- 
cism, however. Violently opposed as was the Hyde 
Park Exhibition of 1851 by some persons, there are 
few, we believe, among thinking people, who between 
1851 and 1861 had not come to the conclusion that a 
repetition of the congress would prove of immense ad- 
vantage to the progress of art and manufacture. How 
best to give effect to such a congress might well be a 
moot point. To please everybody is never an easy task; 
we need not wonder, therefore, that certain vague remon- 
strances have been brought before the public. These 
little differences (and it may be some big ones) thrust 
aside and forgotten, it remains for impartial persons— 
amongst whom we endeavour to merit a place—to arrive 
at some definite conclusions as to the general influences 
of the Exposition—to appreciate, as nearly as may be 
possible, the sort and the amount of good it has done. 
The Exposition of 1851 taught native industrial classes 
the practical lesson that patriotism may readily grow 
into conceit. For the lack of opportunities to measure 
one’s powers against those of a neighbour, how fre- 
quently it happens that one overrates his own powers! 
And thus is it with nations. The greatest revelation 
of the Hyde Park Exposition to Englishmen, may per- 
haps have been the inferiority of our native manufac- 
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turers in departments of ornament and design. In al} 
that concerned solidity of workmanship we were pre- 
eminent; but this concession made, the meed of just 
praise was expended. It is impossible to doubt con. 
cerning the profound influence the first Exposition hag 
wrought in that respect. Evidences of the change can 
be seen in the merest ramble through any principal 
town—in every shop where purchases are made, of 
things appertaining to domestic utility or ornamentation, 
Our carpets and paper-hangings are less glaring in 
colour and pattern than they were twelve years ago, 
The general notion has been popularly comprehended, 
that no person would willingly tread flowers into the 
ground: therefore a flower-strewn carpet proclaimed an 
error of design—a proof that the principles of art had 
been neglected, or had failed in their application. Paper. 
hangings, too, have come to be regarded in the sense of 
something not quite equal in artistic merit to pictures; 
wherefore the patterns upon them should not be what is 
vulgarly called “loud.” Generally, the idea has come to 
be entertained that in furnishing an apartment the 
general effect has to be studied, each thing in it being 
made to harmonize: wherefore it follows that the dear. . 
est articles of furniture may, for the purpose intended, 
be the most ugly and incongruous. English drawing- 
room clocks reveal the change of taste to which we have 
been adverting. At all times English clocks and 
watches have held a proud position, for excellence of 
structure, for general beauty of mechanism: but the 
most inveterate John Bull would not have the hardihood 
to protest that prior to the Exposition of 1851, and for 
some years subsequently, an English clock was a very 
ornamental object to rest eyes upon. We do things 
differently now: another taste has arisen. Generally, 
we think, it cannot be doubted that a fuller appreciation 
of what is graceful and beautiful has taken possession 
of the British mind subsequent to the Exposition of 
1851—whether in consequence of that display, is neces- 
sarily a matter to be speculated upon, not determined; 
nevertheless, the conclusion is to our minds next to in- 
evitable, that so great a change in the public taste, 
wrought since that period, is strictly referable to the 
teaching of examples there displayed. 

The Exposition of 1851 concluded, it was generally 
understood that others would follow—the next, probably, 
in about ten years; a shorter interval, for many reasons, 
not being desirable. The proposed ten years was ex- 
tended to eleven, as we all know. Would, for some 
reasons, that it had taken place a year earlier! while the 
great and good Prince lived, whose idea the World's Ex- 
hibitions have been, and to whose fostering care, under 
trouble, embarrassment, and prejudice, the success of 
these undertakings is attributable. The result of the 
first, or Hyde Park Exposition, was to measure ourselves 
against foreign nations; the result of this Exposition is, 
in addition to the former, that we have to measure our- 
selves of 1862 against ourselves of 1851. What have we 
succeeded in doing? how much have we progressed 
since 1851? Upon the whole, we have done well. Our 
progress has been very great; and this, let it be remem- 
bered, during a very troublous period of wars and ru- 
mours of wars, conditions of social existence which, 
however favourable to the invention of such trophies as 
those of Captain Blakeley and Mr. Lancaster, Sir Wil- 
liam Armstrong and-Mr. Whitworth, are very unfavour- 
able to the progress of the arts of peaceful life. Let us 
be just, however, even in such a matter as this. The 
war fever of the past ten years has in many ways, direct 
and indirect, given an impulse to the arts of metallurgy, 
The necessities of heavy 
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ordnance, built up in various pieces, have brought the 
art of welding to a point of excellence never before at- 
tained, as may be seen in the exhibited guns of Sir 
William Armstrong—instruments of war that, although 
failures, as the majority of military and naval men believe, 
and as we believe has been proved by investigations be- 
fore Mr. Monsell’s select committee, display, nevertheless, 
a beauty and accuracy of workmanship that had pre- 
viously never been equalled. Another branch of metal- 
lurgy which has been advanced through the excitement 
of war, is that of the manufacture of armour-plates. 
When first the idea of mail-clad ships, cannon-ball proof, 
was mooted (in America, according to Mr. Scott Russell), 
it was proposed to cover them with reduplications of one- 
inch plates, the possibility of rolling or hammering of 
five or six inches not being contemplated. At present, 
the rolling or hammering processes are conducted with 
facility, iron paste coming from the rollers almost like 
bread paste from underneath a baker’s rolling-pin. 
Mention of this topic brings to our mind a certain 
model, which may be, in the estimation of some, the 
very prettiest thing in the whole Exhibition—the model 
of the war ship “Northumberland,” to wit. It was 
turned out of hand at Messrs. Mare’s establishment, 
Millwall, where also the “ Northumberland” herself is 
now under construction. 

Whilst generally regarded, taking one application 
with another, we British are pre-eminent amongst metal- 
workers—a very nation of Tubal Cains—yet, in the special 
manufacture of cast steel we all admit that Herr Krupp, 
of Essen in Westphalia, is far in advance of us. To 


any one casually inspecting the enormous cast steel 
specimens that Herr Krupp displays at South Kensington, 
the difficulties to bewvercome in turning these castings 


out of hand would not be apparent. Let the point be 
considered, however, that the Krupp cast steel, unlike 
cast von, is not melted in one large furnace, from which, 
being tapped, the metal flows forth, but in a series of 
crucibles, some of which are so small that they only hold 
two pounds of metal—let this be well contemplated, 
and the triumph which produces a casting of some twenty 
tons and upwards in steel will become apparent. 

In passing through the Exposition building, perhaps 
few objects are more calculated to rivet-ordinary attention 
than thé pottery and porcelain displays, including of 
course Majolica. In a number of “The Leisure Hour” 
we wrote something about these matters once, under the 
title of “ Friend Aluminium’s Family Circle,” and to which 
areader who has the numbers (Nos. 226, 273, 274,) handy 
may refer. Mr. Minton’s Majolica fountain is something 
ofa lion in its way. Whether it be beautiful or not, most 
readers of this notice will probably ‘before this time 
have determined for themselves. Majolica represents an 
era in fictile art, when the manufacture of porcelain and 
white pottery not being possible, the potter took 
coloured clay, fashioned it, baked it, glazed it with a 
white opaque glaze, and painted colour upon the glazed 
surface. Such was, such is Majolica. If it be asked 
“Wherefore,” in the present state of fictile art, when por- 
celain and imitation porcelain is so beautiful, ‘“ wherefore 
it happens that manufacturers ave turning their regards 
to Majolica once more?” the answer will be this: A 
feeling very prevalent, in favour of medizval revivalism, 
has brought about the taste. Majolica looks medizval, 
and therefore pleases certain fancies. As for porcelain 
in its strict sense, we English do not manufacture it. 
The beautiful things in the shape of vases, cups, 
saucers, and plates, to be seen, admired, and (for a con- 
sideration) procured, in most of our leading crockery 
shops—these beautiful things are not of porcelain at all, 





in strict chemical language. The material of which they 
are made holds bone earth in its composition, and is 
glazed with a material holding portions of oxide of lead. 
It is not porcelain, as chemists understand porcelain ; 
but in our opinion the best specimens are equally beau- 
tiful. For lustre of material, quality of semi-trans- 
parency, and facility of coloured ornamentation, we be- 
lieve the first qualities of British fictile ware to be quite 
equal to the real porcelain of Sévres. It will soon be too 
late to do more than appeal to the memory for confirma- 
tion; but any person who, having seen the Exposition, can 
call to mind the lovely things displayed on the stand of 
Mr. Rose, of Colebrook Dale, can call to mind also the 
ceramic producis of France and Saxony, will have no 
reason to speak apologetically in reference to home- 
made fictile ware. Amongst the numerous foreign ex- 
hibitors on this occasion, who have attracted more 
than ordinary attention, the Japanese, or, more properly 
speaking, the gentleman who exhibits on their behalf, 
must be noted. Partly this is referable to the circum- 
stance that the Japanese ambassadors were living 
amongst us at an early period of the season, but in 
great measure to the innate merit of the articles exhi- 
bited. It is now just thirteen years ago, that we, 
wandering in Holland, paid a visit to the Japanese 
Museum at the Hague. In the arrogance of our Buro- 
pean conceit we were certainly not prepared to find evi- 
dence of such progress in arts and manufactures as was 
there displayed. Of course everybody, so to speak, is well 
aware of the fact that the Japanese, like the Chinese, 
excel in porcelain making, but that they were such 
masters in the arts of metallurgy as the Hague Museum 
displayed, we certainly, in our ignorance, did not know. 

On this occasion as well as the last, the display of 
things by our transatlantic cousins, now so unfortunately 
circumstanced, is disappointing. ‘The American collec- 
tion contains instruments of great utility no doubt, but 
the spirit of ugliness seems to brood over it. As for 
France, that country, as a country, is very inadequately 
represented on the present occasion. Parisian arts and 
manufactures figure very well, but beyond Paris there is 
little to speak of. 

In the important respect of having a picture gallery, 
this Exhibition has differed from the last; and be the 
fact noted too—few if any persons there are who deny 
the Exposition picture gallery to be the very finest, 
the best adapted to the purpose intended, of any in 
Europe. 

Relative to the important subject of jury awards, we 
would only desire to state that the labour imposed on 
the juries was very great, and the hope of pleasing all 
impossible. Whether the system of giving medals and 
notices of favourable mention to exhibitors is calculated 
to do more good or harm ; whether it be right or wrong 
in principle; whether it will be recommended on any 
future occasion, or formally renounced, these all are 
questions that the Society of Arts have taken up in 
conclave, with the view of solution; and they will, we 
hope, be solved accordingly. As regards the future, we 
are disposed to believe that the system of International 
Expositions having been inaugurated, will scarcely be 
abandoned. The very principles of free trade, which 
day by day are gaining firmer ground, under the in- 
fluence of which the new British tariff has been estab- 
lished, and in Germany the machinery of the Zollverein 
extended—ihese very principles, we believe, expanding 
and still continuing to expand, will determine the per- 
manence of International Expositions. Let us only hope 
that future Exhibitions will be under wiser and more 
liberal management than that of 1842. 
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LEDESDALE GRANGE. 
A TALE OF COAL-FIELDS AND CORN-FIELDS. 
CHAPTER XXII.—AN UNDESIRABLE LOCALITY. 


«Jr's an ill wind that blows no whar,” sagaciously ob- 
serves black Sambo, in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin;” and his 
yersion has at least the charm of originality to recom- 
mend it, in preference to that more generally received. 
And now the parish of Ledesdale was to experience the 
fall force and truthfulness of this ancient adage. The 
ery of cholera approaching was answered by the forma. 
tio of a volunteer band of house-to-house visitors, 
improvised for the occasion, and whom, probably, nothing 
but such an emergency could have called forth. These 
“special pleaders,” as they termed themselves—and plead 
they did most strenuously, on behalf of air, water, and 
soap—were to divide the parish into sections,-and, where 
their own remonstrances failed to abolish grievances, to 
report the case to a duly authorized committee. That 
such a staff could be found, small though it was, of 
willing and unpaid workers, in a most uninviting field, 
was in itself a fact to be boasted of at Ledesdale. 

Mrs. Purden took the lead among these house survey- 
ors; stimulated them when more than half disposed to 
flag, by her example and encouraging words, and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Marriott, was herself as good as a volume of 
fresh air, ten times better than a volume of stale argu- 
ment, in all the gloomy habitations enlivened by her 
presence. “Quickly to see, gently to hear, kindly to 
judge,” appeared to be the plan of action prescribed for 
herself on this home circuit, and fully carried out. But, 
truly, those were cages of unclean animals into which 
some of that anti-choleraic deputation penetrated on 
their mission of health vid cleanliness. Those “cottage 
homes of England!” a glance at one of them would 
perhaps be sufficient, by way of introduction. If any lady 
or gentleman desire further acquaintance, let them come 
and look for themselves; and if, besides looking, they 
should feel disposed to stop and offer the benefit of their 
advice, there are some who would assuredly offer them 
the cead mille failtha, and gladly pay the expense of a 
Turkish bath, whereby they may take'requisite refresh- 
ment afterwards. The day was “reeking” hot; the 
atmosphere acted on all around as a sort of heavy wet 
blanket, and, met by the steamy vapour rising from the 
earth, produced a most unpleasant combination. Well, 
that long close street, or rather lane, in which the houses 
seemed to have rushed violently into one another and 
then stuck fast, was not, in spite of its attractive appella- 
tion, “ Shepherd’s Creek,” exactly adesirable promenading 
place in such languid weather; but it was out of that, 
and down another still more choked and ,still more 
choking, and yet another, which in comparison made 
“Shepherd’s Creek” look a nice place to live in, that 
Mrs. Purden stuck fast herself, and looked round hope- 
lessly. 

“A small crocked house, down steps, with a stuffed 
casement,” she repeated to herself; “why, they -all 
answer that description.” She was bound for a particular 
spot that afternoon—not on her general investigation 
tour. Something—it was difficult to say whether child 
or woman—now came out of a hovel, and, catching sight 
of an apparition so unexpected as the lady visitor, stood 
staring as if to see what great result must follow. 
“Pray,” said Kate, addressing the diminutive object, 
“can you tell me does a Mrs. Denham live anywhere 
about here 2” The look, half knavish, half imbecile, that 
overspread features bloated and disproportionate to the 
rest of the figure, the low sniggering sound—for it could 
not be called a langh—which this question elicited, had 





something so intensely revolting in it, that Mrs. Purden 
hastily turned away, and addressed the same words to a 
girl passing up the street with a basket of coal on her 


“ Eh, don’t know, I’m sure,” was the answer in this 
case; “should think as how her didn’t; ask she.” 

“What is it?” screamed out a half-dressed form ap- 
pearing in a doorway. 

“This woman axes bin folks called Denham living 
this away.” 

“T never heerd tell of no sich name,” was the’encourag- 
ing response; “you'd best try elsewhere. And let me 
catch you at that work, sir;” whereupon a small urchin, 
feeling the weight of a feminine hand about his ears, 
lifted up a most unmusical voice and howled deafen- 
ingly. 

“Tt’s saucy Sal Fowler her means, like as not,” inter- 
posed another neighbour, coming to the rescue; and this 
unlikely solution of the mystery turned out the correct 
one. ‘The lady in question, whose conjugal felicity had 
been of so transient a nature, that at the age of forty 
she was wedded to her third husband, still retained, in 
popular acknowledgment, the surname of her first, together 
with the enviable sowbriquet earned by herself in early 
life, and liberally bestowed upon her by all friends and 
admirers; while, as of course was right and proper, the 
husband’s title had sunk into the honourable one of 
“Sal Fowler’s mon.” And now, though sufficiently 
agile in her movements, Mrs. Purden did think three 
times before trusting herself down those worn steep 
steps, covered with slippery substances of every variety ; 
but, having descended without a sprained ankle, and 
passed the mound (not of Nature’s rearing) before the 
door, she found further passage impeded by an unaccom- 
modating plank, over which appeared the bald head of 
an infant. 

“T reckon you can step o’er it,” called out a voice 
from the interior; “and mind the child.” The lady 
obeyed both injunctions, and almost stepped into a tin 
plate of gravy and potatoes. “Jump up, my wench, and 
straighten a bit; reach a chair for the lady, you stupid,” 
exclaimed the mistress of the mansion, on the appearance 
of her visitor. Then, herself snatching a greasy bonnet 
and the loaf from the seat nearest to her, she pushed 
it towards Mrs. Purden, saying, “ You catch us very 
rough to-day ma’am, but sin’ he’s been bad it’s put us 
all behind-hand.” Kate was considerably behind-hand 
in reaching the proffered chair; between onions, knives, 
a dish or two, and various other rather misplaced articles, 
she could not be said to have free passage by any means ; 
yet the family would appear to have been enjoying their 
repast with a savoury relish. Mrs, Purden brought out 
a handkerchief strongly perfumed with lavender, and did 
not put it up again. 

“We heard,” she said, “that Denham was badly 
injured; and though he is not now in Mr. Purden’s em- 
ployment, we should be sorry that he wanted for any- 
thing.” 

“ Ay, worse luck that he ever did leave the master ; 
worse luck for all of we,” whined out the woman in most 
dolorous accents; and the idea occurred to her visitor, 
that had the above-mentioned onions been only a little 
nearer to her, even saucy Sal Fowler might have wept. 
She had been good-looking in her day; but now, dirt en- 
grained on her face, hair matted and tangled falling from 
a cap which invited no second glance, had considerably 
aided the unkindly hand of time; besides this, one eye 
was only partially recovered from a bruise, or more pro- 
bably ablow. Her daughters—girls from ten to fifteen— 
emulated their mother’s appearance and example, while 
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several ragged children presented a lively back-ground 
to this repulsive picture ; a pipe, well used evidently, and 
lately too, lay on the settle, but which of the ladies had | 
been regaling themselves did not appear—perhaps, indeed, | 
each in turn. We talk with great disdain of Irish 
cabins, with their domestic pig; but what pig with any 
sense of what was due to itself would have made one of 
that fire-side ? 

“Ts your husband very bad ?” inquired Mrs. Purden. 

“T reckon he couldn’t be no worser, leastways not to 
be here,” replied the woman. 

“ And how did the accident happen ?” 

“It didn’t happen; it wasn’t a accident, *twas a 
thorough cold he catched six weeks come next recknin’ 
night, and then a little corruption spread itself over his 
skin, and got druv inside.” Mrs. Purden knew that the 
“thorough cold” was a ready and convenient designation 
for most unknown maladies; but the “little corruption” 
formed a more distinctive and alarming feature. A few 
more inquiries, while they drew forth such particulars as 
showed too plainly the man’s hopeless condition, made 
manifest also such frightful apathy and carelessness on 
the part of all concerned, that Mrs. Purden shuddered 
when she thought how easily human life had been 
sacrificed. 

“No doctor till yesterday ! what were you thinking of, 
Mrs. Denham?” while the children stared at the un- 
wonted title given to their mother. 

“It’s all very fine for rich folks to talk of doctors, and 
doctors’ stuff,” replied the woman sulkily ; “ but who’s to 
pay when poor people fall sick ever so?” 

Is Denham in no club, then ?” 

“ He was, but he got out again; they took his pay off 
him; folks told tales on him, and a poor man’s got many 
foes.” 

“ Many, indeed !” thought the lady, looking round her, 
and adding aloud, “I need searcely ask whether you 
yourself, or the children, belong to a Clothing Club.” 

Mrs. Denham evidently took this remark as dispa- 


raging to the general effect of her establishment, and | 


resented it accordingly. 

“ Clothing Clubs, indeed !” she answered. “It’s pretty 
well paying every week for four on ’cm into a Death 
Club, and all to no purpose too, wi’out being hampered 
wi’ nowt beside; but it’s very easy talking, as I said be- 
fore, for folks as knows nothing of the strivings and 
scrapings which poor people are put to, nor how hard 
it comes when one has got to make nothing out of no- 
thing. Howsomever, we've know’d our best days as well 
as others, and time back had our three puddings to 
dinner, as reg’lar as the Sunday come round, for he 
wasn’t one as never stinted when he had it; but now,” 
and the remembrance of departed puddings brought 
genuine moisture into the hard black eyes, “it’s all 
changed now,” she added, “all a changed different,” the 
two adjectives evidently in her estimation making a 
substantive. 

And now Mrs. Purden took for her text a Clothing 
Club, and held forth upon it vigorously ; told how fami- 
lies, formerly ragged and miserable, now appeared clad 
as respectably and comfortably as could be desired, all ow- 
ing to a determined laying by of twopence or fourpence 
a-week for each member. She told how one woman in 
her district had furnished a bedroom by means of the 
Clothing Club; and at this the indifferent Mrs. Denham 
opened wide her eyes, and said, “ No! did her?” very 
emphatically. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Purden, “she was as poor and 
wretched in her circumstances as any one I know; but 
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you see she had a strong will, and when she saw the 





means of comfort within her reach, she determined to be 
wretched no longer. Of course her furnishing was the 
work of time; but year by year the different articles 
were laid by—bed, blankets, sheets, counterpane, bed 
hangings, window hangings—I only wish you could see 
her room, Mrs. Denham; it’s a picture of neatness, and 
a pretty room into the bargain.” 

“T veckon her’d good friends to help; wi’ all her 
savings, I doubt her didn’t stand alone.” 

“T think her own good sense and determination were 
among her best friends,” said Mrs. Purden. “TI assure 
you her furnishing was the result of her yearly savings, 
or at least of the club saving for her; for, wherever I go, 
I find that money soon burns a hole in its owner's 
pocket, and makes its way out again.” 

“It’s easy being nice in a nice country,” said the 
woman, in a peevish tone, for the furnishing idea had 
moved her; but you may swill here all the year round, 
and not be sweet at last.” 

“ But you might besweeter,” said Mrs. Purden, smiling, 
as an unspeakably begrimed young Denham or Fowler 
came up and laid its uninviting head on the mother’s lap 


—the two presenting as good a picture of unsweet lifeas . 


could well be imagined. 

When her visitor asked permission to see the sick 
man, a look of shame did spread itself even over her 
“saucy” features. 

“T reckon you'd find the stairs mighty awk’ard climb- 
ing, being as you’re not used to em; besides, he d’aint 
ought to talk much; and—and I think he’s asleep too.” 

The hollow cough and painful exclamations which had 
frequently reached her from the room above, convinced 
Mrs. Purden that this was a false statement, and she felt 
that in the poor man’s condition every hour was most 
precious. Still, she could not gain her point, and left, 
promising to send the clergyman and call again shortly. 
She also determined that whatever relief found its way 
into that house should not be in the shape of money, 
having no manner of faith in its appropriation. ‘This 
may account for the black looks which followed her de- 
parture, and the muttered, “ Well, to be sure! I always 
said as they as talked most was closest wi’ their purses ;” 
and though good broth and a light pudding made their 
appearance from The Grange that evening, the shilling 
which had been looked for and was not, still rankled in 
Mrs. Denham’s mind, and made a sore place there. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—ORIGINAL CHARACTERS. 

Bur there were some very different scenes, and actors 
too, encountered by the house-to-house deputation. Some 
very original characters turned up on their beat, and 
some new and startling theories on various subjects were 
occasionally propounded, which, if difficult to be thoroughly 
received and digested, at least said that their devisers had 
minds, and used them. Cleanliness under difficulties, 
and where least expected, sometimes presented itself, 
and was appreciated proportionately; happiness found 
under a garb of wretchedness, a cheerful and even gay 
heart where the poor body was sorely put to it for shoes 
and bread, convinced beholders that if “much of the 
materials (for happiness) may exist with little of the 
thing,” so also “ much of the thing may be enjoyed with 
very few indeed of the materials.” The change of cir- 
cumstances known by many—changes seldom met with 
in other parts of England—was another fact to elicit 
much wonder and interest. Poor Widow Hill, who, 
when she came to receive her “ dole,” had to borrow 4 
bonnet for the occasion, had once ridden in her carriage 
and pair, and the person who lent the bonnet had been 
an under servant of her household. 
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“JT assure you, sir,” was the confidential report to Mr. 
Rivers respecting her family, “ it’s not five-and-twenty 
years back since Master Hill kept the best cellar and 
best table in the county; and a free, open-handed easy 
gentleman he was too; and as for his wife and daughters, 
I’ve heard the missis say they beat all the ladies for 
dress she ever came nigh, and she was ladies’-maid in a 
squire’s family going on six years.” 

Mr. Rivers wondered less, after hearing this, that 
“Master Hill” had died, no one knew how, in America, 
and that his widow now lived on eighteenpence a-week 
at Ledesdale. It struck him very much that every one, 
in speaking of the cholera, used the word “ pestilence.” 
“When the pestilence comes;” “when the pestilence 
wer’ last amongst us ;” were the universal expressions ; 
end at first there had seemed to him something very 
terrible in this rendering. But after a time he rather 
liked to hear it, remembering how it was with regard to 
pestilence, that one of old had said: “ Let us fall now 
into the hands of the Lord, for his mercies are great ;” 
and he believed that though centuries had passed away 
since then, “ his mercy endureth for ever.” 

“You manage to live here, I perceive!” 

“Live, sir! ay, and thrives into the bargain; we’m 
so comfortable.” 

Ideas of comfort, as of other sublunary matters, vary, 
or such a sentiment might have been surprising from 
the father of a family so numerous, that it emulated that 
of the illustrious and ever-to-be-respected ‘“ Shoe,” with 
a lodging not larger in proportion—a lame man to boot, 
and earning a precarious livelihood of from twelve to fif- 
teen shillings weekly! That dwelling was a favourite 
resort of Mr. Rivers, and the fat, cosy look of the wife 


corroborated the husband’s testimony. 
“Truly,” thought the clergyman, “a contented mind 
must be a continuak’feast ;’ and then he sighed, as it 


may appear, rather inconsistently. Then there was that 
living link between him and the middle ages, who was 
wont to speak to Mr. Rivers of days when she read to 
her grandfather Burke’s speeches from the newspapers; 
and told how they had both wondered what the French 
people would do with that unfortunate king of theirs 
who was always making blunders, until one fine morning 
they found the mystery solved sharply and unmistak- 
ably. Pérhaps people talked more in the eighteenth 
than in the present century; but this old lady’s garrulity 
was a marvellous and excellent attribute of her own. 
Generally beginning her narrations with an assurance 
that she would “not contain you long,” she waxed 
gradually more eloquent, till you were fortunate indeed 
if, by dint of dexterous manceuvres, you at last got 
within arm’s reach of the door, and, catching her at a 
semicolon—longer pause you dared not look for--you 
could wish her a hasty good morning and beat a retreat, 
mov dhered rather in brain, but released and thankful. 
It was this ancient matron who used to descant to Mr. 
Rivers on the glories of Ledesdale before ever “them 
heathenish pits had torn the landscape to pieces, ‘and 
made it worse living in than a London fog: I mind the 
time, my dear, when there was scarce a chimley to be 
seen for miles away; and when you might take your 
walk through fields and ditches, little thinking what 
wer’ under your feet all the time.” 

“ And it was a pretty country too, I understand,” said 
Mr. Rivers. 

“I should think it was pretty too, my dear, with all 
its up and downs, and the beautiful trees we had in 
those days, and the air as fresh as you please. But that 
was as I left it sixty year ago, and when I come’d again 
I found all changed; all the trees were gone. I found,” 
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added the old lady, thinking perhaps of Burke, “ all the 
more charminger objects had disappeared promiscuous, 
and left only the most wretchedest.” Her address to 
the clergyman, it will be remarked, was of a very affec- 
tionate nature; and sometimes she was even known to 
go still further, and designate him as her “ dear lamb !”’ 
to the intense delight and edification of any within 
hearing. But if the spirit of natural beauty had for 
ever left the neighbourhood, a spirit of melody was 
largely developed in its place, and partly atoned for the 
other’s desertion; for the people of Ledesdale were es- 
sentially a tuneful race, both vocally and instrumentally. 
The intense love of music displayed among all classes 
had peculiarly struck and interested Mr. Rivers from 
the first, and further acquaintance had in that respect 
lessened neither his wonder nor admiration. There was 
a small dwelling by the water side—refreshing descrip- 
tion! but it was only canal water, and coal barges, not 
gondolas, passed by—and under that roof dwelt, in 
humble guise, a son of song. Young James Wilkinson, 
or “Jemmy Dawes,” as he was more generally called, 
though no one could tell why or wherefore, was by trade 
a roll turner, and earning a comfortable weekly sum; 
but, as he told Mr. Rivers on one occasion, though his 
hands were at work, his heart was “in toon,” and that 
he only “tasted happiness when, returning home of an 
evening, he could forget everything in the world except 
his beloved instruments, and conyoke the muses at 
his pleasure.” Certainly the poor fellow had redeemed 
both time and money in the collection of these instru- 
ments, the small sitting-room looking like a musical 
warehouse for second-hand articles. Ina recess stood 
an organ of no mean dimensions, built by his unele, as 
great an enthusiast on the subject as himself. On the 
wall hung two violins; on a table in the corner his 
accordion rested over a large collection of music books, 
exercises, scales, extracts from various operas, and all 
the oratorios in the universe! Last, but not least, ap- 
peared his flute. That was his darling, his friend, the 
sympathizer with his joys, his comforter in trouble; and 
u sweet-toned comforter too. Jemmy Dawes was a good 
son and brother, for he supported a widowed mother to 
a great extent, and several small brothers and sisters ; 
but he was a veritable tyrant on one subject—touch his 
instruments, meddle with his instruction books, inter- 
fere in any way with his harmonic hobbies, and Jemmy’s 
wrath was roused to an extent almost irreconcilable 
with his gentle looks and usually staid, placid de- 
meanour. But it was not often thus called forth, for his 
talent as a “musicianer” was the unfailing theme in 
that cottage by the water side; and the growing fame of 
himself and flute at the neighbouring concerts caused 
the one proud spot in his mother’s heart. Jemmy him- 
self greatly despised the family criticism, and had no- 
false delicacy in expressing that sentiment. “I thrill 
with music” was his expression, when speaking one day 
on the subject; “but them others has gross ears for the 
higher melodies; they’ve no reception in ’em, Play 
"em a jig and they'll think it as fine as the best sym- 
phony from Handel or Mozart, or the exquisitest over- 
ture ever composed.” Jemmy was better up in the 
grammar of music than in Sullivan’s, evidently. He 
was a great favourite with Mr. Lucas, who found much 
enjoyment in an evening visit occasionally. “Now I 
suppose you’d call mine ‘gross ears,’” he said to him on 
one occasion. “I shouldn’t know the last polka, or 
whatever you call it, from the ‘ Dead March in Saal.’ 
What d’ye think of that?” Jemmy looked as if he 
couldn’t think of it. “ Well, are mine gross ears?” 
Great was the struggle between veracity and polite 
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expression; but he managed pretty well, considering. 
“T think you’d know the difference, sir, if you heard me 
play them,” which answer tickled his auditor amazingly. 

“ And who,” he inquired, “do you like best, Jemmy ? 
which is your favourite composer ?” 

The answer was prompt enough there: “There’s 
none on ’em aint to compare with Handel; no, nor all 
on ’em put together. I always liken him, in my own 
mind, to a flute and organ in one, and the rest to 
violins, and such like—very grand in their own way, but 
not having half the force, nor half the sweetness. Some- 
times,” he continued, and his eyes filled and dilated as 
he spoke, “I sit all alone of a night and play my flute 
into the darkness, and as I play, I fancy my dear 
master—that’s Handel—comes and stands beside me, 
so full of encouragement; but when I stop he’s gone 
again.” 

Here the mother, who was intent on the heel of a black 
worsted stocking, looked up in some consternation. 
“ My word, James !” she said, “how you talk! it’s most 
enough to scare one.” 

“ Mother,” said Jemmy, “you understand nowt of 
these matters; the harmonies is what you can’t take in; 
though that ain’t your fault. I always think,” turning 
to Mr. Lucas again, “as the flute talks to what you may 
call the better part; now a good fiddle, or what not, 
makes you sentimental like, but a flute makes you feel 
right deep down; and if you're feeling bad or vicious, 
why, you can’t play the flute. J can’t; leastways not to 
keep on feeling that e’re.” It was comical to watch 
Jemmy’s black cat during a performance of the “har- 
monies.” Whether simply from habit, or because the 


electricity in its composition was really affected by the 


sounds, it regularly, as soon as the notes struck up, 
came out of its window-seat, and placed itself opposite 
its master’s chair, keeping up a sort of drowsy second to 
the performance, much to the musician’s satisfaction. 

“That’s a very attentive auditor,” said Mr. Lucas. 

“It’s a cat as knows good music from bad,” said 
Jemmy. “TI believe it can tell a false note most as well 
as I can myself. Look now, sir,’ making at tle same 
time a horrid din with his accordion; “ see how knowing 
he looks; there’s no taking pussy in with such as that.” 

Mr. Lucas had his own opinion that “Jenny Lind”— 
for the cat bore that honourable title—knew a bad 
mouse much better than bad music, but forbore to ex- 
press it. “ You had Mrs. Purden to see you the other 
day, had you not ?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” said Jemmy, with sparkling eyes; “and 
she brought the young lady from Colebrook House, who 
did seem a bit delighted. She sat down there, and 
played the organ as beautiful, and made herself as much 
at home as if she had known me all her life. Oh, she 
was a rare ’un to turn a tune.” 

“ And you played to her too, did you not ?” 

“T should think I did, too; it’s something like play- 
ing to such as she.” (Mr. Lucas fully appreciated the 
compliment, by inference.) “She don’t say a thing’s 
pretty, and so on, just because it sounds well, but knows 
whether its downright good or not. I giv’ her a little 
overture as IT composed myself for her last concert here- 
about, and she was a bit pleased; she said as ‘she’d 
always think of me, when she played it,’” added poor 
Jemmy, colouring with pleasure; “and I think she will, 
too.” 

“T should think as her ought,” said the mother, 
folding up her worsted stocking. 

“Well, Jemmy,” said Mr. Lucas, rising to go, “ you 
must see and not make an idol of your music; you must 
remember who gives you the power of enjoying it as 
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you do. It’s one of the ‘good gifts’ to be enjoyed 
heartily, but not abused.” 

“That's just as I tell him, sir,” again put in his mother, 
“he didn’t ought to think more of fiddles, and them, 
than of his more higher duties; but I will say as James 
was ever a good lad, and a kind one, though he don’t 
like as we should put him about over his instruments.” 

Two or three weeks from the date of this conversa- 
tion, the followiug advertisement appeared in one of the 
local papers :— 

“Married, on the 2nd of September, in the parish church of , the 
Rev. Edward Ainsworth, perpetual curate of St. Michael’s, Gunstaple, to 
Annie, eldest daughter of Neville Marriott, Esq., of Colebrook House.” 

Those words were the only part of the paper read that 
day at the vicarage of Ledesdale. Perhaps it was not a wise 
thing to sit gazing at them so long a time, and still more 
questionable an act was it, at length to cut out the para- 
graph and insert it in his pocket-book. The same idea 
evidently struck himself, for Mr. Rivers, having taken 
out his pocket-book to re-peruse the words, and closed 
it again, once more opened it, took out the folded paper, 
tore it into a hundred bits, and went hastily out, as 
though fresh air were necessary to him just then. 
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Ir has often been a matter of surprise to us that the 
travelling English, who give us details of their wander- 
ings over all parts of the Continent, should write so 
little of their experiences in the quiet but interesting 
old town which was once the capital of the kings of 
Navarre. ‘The only book we are aware of, that is at all 
descriptive of the place, is one entitled “Three Months 
at Pau,” for we do not think that Dr. Taylor’s extremely 
professional volume gives much insight into things in 
general. One reason for this lack of interest is, we 
think, in the fact that Pau is out of the route of travel, 
except for tourists going to the Pyrenees, some few of 
whom have given it a passing notice in their books. 
Some excursionists visit it on their way to Italy; but 
the majority of English seek its balmy climate -in order 
to recover the health which is so often lost in our cold 
northern latitudes. To the mere traveller it is simply 
remarkable externally for the beauty of its situation, and 
the grand panoramic views constantly spread out of the 
glorious Pyrenees. With the past it has little to offer, 
except its associations; but even these have small powers 
over its somewhat stolid inhabitants, who do not seem 
to realize the honour to which their town lays claim, of 
having given birth to the great Henry. The old and 
somewhat rambling town still, however, recalls the me- 
mories of other days; and such streets as the Rue 
Henry tv, Rue Sully, and Rue Corisandre, bring back 
vividly the times when the brave Bearnois and his 
faithful Huguenots held a court at his ancestral capital. 
The fine old chateau is well situated on an embankment 
commanding extensive views of the surrounding country, 
but, like many of these royal French castles, it has a 
cold, silent, monumentallook. Louis-Philippe somewhat 
restored it, and furnished it after the fashion of the 
seventeenth century; and the present emperor is build- 
ing a large stone gateway, sadly out of proportion with 
the small courtyard to which it furms the entry. Be- 
sides, one feels it is out of keeping altogether to make 
such alterations; for the chateau seems a thing of the 
past, and probably will have no future. But its past 
has been a very telling one in the world’s history, as the 
firm attitude displayed by the little court played no in- 
considerable part in determining the destinies of Europe 
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and the Reformation during the stormy sixteenth cen- 
tury; and from that past what a noble band of heroic 
men and women claim our admiration, not less than our 
sympathy! There the beautiful and accomplished sister 
of Francis 1 exhibited to the rough and unpolished 
Bearnois not only the external elegancies of her Parisian 
home, but the still higher graces of a richly-cultured 
mind, enlisting its powers in the cause of gospel truth 
and liberty. After her came her still more conscientious, 
if less attractive daughter, Jeanne d’Albert, whose life 
was one of continuous suffering in the cause of truth— 
who was always a queen, yet who never Jost her woman- 
hood, though called to take part in scenes which few 
women could have faced; the purity of whose life shines 
so conspicuously in that evil time, and whom we cannot 
help regarding as one of the most admirable characters 
in all the records of history. And then her son, the 
brave Bearnois, who lays a far better claim to the title 
of “ Grand Monarque” than his magnificent descendant. 
Motley tells us, “It is hardly needful to say a single 
word of the Bearnois. At the very name of Navarre, a 
figure seems to leap from the mist of centuries, instinct 
with ruddy vigorous life. Such was the vitality of Na- 
varre, that even now he seems more thoroughly alive 
than half the actual personages who are fretting their 
hour upon this lower stage. He was, at least, both king 
and man; and it was a wholesome thing to show the 
world, that there was one more sovereign fit to reign 
over men, besides the glorious virgin who reigned in 
England.” 

Turning from Motley’s vivid pages, we cannot but feel 
that grave as were his faults, the marvel was, that as his 
season of youth had to be spent in such a “fen of stag- 
nant vapours” as the court of the Medicis, he ever 
emerged from the slough with any right feelings left to 
him, and did not rather exhibit to posterity a nature as 
debased as that of the besotted fool whose ignominious 
death paved the way for his accession to the throne of 
France. 

The chateau is not now, as formerly, surrounded by 
extensive private grounds—the present park, which is 
open to the public, having once formed a portion of the 
royal domain. It is not, however, exactly a park in the 
English sense; the park at Pau, though not very exten- 
sive, is so thickly wooded, that even across the walks 
the branches interlace each other, while it is possible to 
find even the gloom of forest trees, if one penetrates 
further into the interior. The walks stretch along the 
same ledge, or terrace, on which the chateau and several 
of the best houses are built. The Gave of Pau runs at 
the base of this ledge, and it commands from all points 
splendid views of “the long-waving line of the blue 
Pyrenees.” The Gave, though tolerably wide, is very 
shallow, except during the melting of the snows. The 
bank of the river onthe side opposite to the park stretches 
away to the vineyards of Jurangon, so famous for its 
white wines. Beyond this little town lie the green 
coteaux, looking from our standing-point rather insig- 
nificant when compared with the mountain range that 
rises behind them, but still adding immensely to the 
beauty of the scenery. Most of them are covered with 
vines, and on some of them pretty chateaux add interest 
to the view. But all these lesser beauties are mere ac- 
cessories to the picture—the great object of attraction 
being the long chain of mountains. Under all phases 
they were sublime in their grandeur, but specially during 
the months in which they were wrapped in a mantle of 
unbroken snow, glistening in the clear, blue, cloudless 
8ky, which would have made a June day in our cold 
northern clime. Then, indeed, they seemed set for 
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“ glory and for beauty ;” perfect in their repose, yet giv- 

ing the same impression of rest combined with majesty, 

which one sees in the faces of the gigantic winged bulls, 

— guarded the entrance of the palace of the Ninevite 
ings. 

The most enjoyable view on a winter’s day was, how- 
ever, when the sun went down. Then the rosy flush 
spread for a short time over the June snow, gradually 
fading away, till all was left in coldness and stillness. 
The only drawback in such a clear climate, where the 
outlines are so well defined, was the want of shadows, 
and those grand mists which roll up the mountains in 
our island home. 

The spring burst upon us at Pau long before there 
was any appearance of the melting of the snows. It was 
a new thing for us to see limes and sycamores flowering 
so thickly, that the shade was as perfect as if they were 
full of leaf, while such trees as the willow received an 
added grace from the long pendant blossoms. It was 
curious, too, to see the young green leaves on some trees 
pushing off their brown forefathers, who had adhered to 
the parent stem all throughout the windless winter. 


* Oh, what days they wore, those days! 
Hills and vales did openly 
Seem to heave and throb away 
At the sight of the great sky; 
And the silence, as it stood 
In the glory’s golden flood, 
Audibly did bud—and bud.”’ 


Pau is still one of the depdts of the French army, and 
the uniforms of the soldiers give a certain amount of 
life to its quiet streets. There is not, we imagine, much 


French society of the better class: the town is too quiet 


and too far from Paris; but in winter it is crowded with 
English. The season commences in September, though 
few families arrive before October. There is a great want 
of thoroughly good hotels; but the houses are tolerably 
comfortable, as French houses go—at least, those let to the 
English can be made so. The new arrivals have usually 
a letter of introduction to a medical man, or to some of 
the English residents, who most kindly render the 
stranger all the assistance in their power; and their help 
is greatly needed ; for, as the inhabitants look on the Eng- 
lish as their lawful prey, the new comer, who probably 
at best can only speak school French, and in many cases 
no French at all, is completely at their mercy; besides this, 
he does not know the healthy streets, nor is he, probably, 
aware of the importance of choosing south windows, in 
order that the morning sun may shine into his rooms. 
When he is settled, if of a social disposition he will soon 
find friends, as people get sooner acquainted in Pau than 
in England. The evenings, for an invalid, are very long,. 
as those persons that are delicate are obliged to return 
home half an hour before sundown; but for any one 
who can go out at night, there is what is called amuse- 
ment in the dinners, balls, and soirées, which every 
evening brings round. ‘The prefect gives two or three 
public balls every winter, to which any of the English 
can obtain admission by simply leaving their cards. At 
most of the soirées given by the English, the prepon- 
derance of ladies is most ludicrous. We suppose it 
to be accounted for in this way, viz: that few single 
gentlemen, unless invalids, remain at Pau, while the 
families who go out for the health of some member 
usually take in their turn the unmarried daughters; con- 
sequently, among bevies of fair English girls, one sees a 
few gentlemen, and several boys who at home would never 
be invited with their seniors, but who are elevated at Pau, 
at once into the position of gentlemen. As people have 
very little to do in Pau, they find abundance of time for 
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paying visits, at which those that are so inclined indulge 
in gossip, and 
** That small, smal!, imperceptible 
Small talk, which cuts like powdered glass 
Ground in Tophana—none can tell 
Where lurks the power the poison has.” 

Besides this, there are staples of conversation always 
ready; such as your journey from England, its various 
comferts and discomforts; the details of your house in 
Pau; the rent, of which everybody knows without being 
informed; the new arrivals in Pau, and your experience 
of various climates, their effects on your particular com- 
plaints; or, should this be your first continental residence, 
it is probable that you have had friends who have lived 
at Nice, or other places, and you can relate their impres- 
sions. Then, when the spring advances, every one is 
talking about trips to the mountains; and the details of 
these matters last till the months approach when every 
one begins to think of their arrangements for the home- 
ward journey. 

One is not annoyed in Pau, as in some other places, by 
the constant changes of dress at various hours in the day. 
Bonnets, except among the elder ladies, and at church, 
are rarely seen, and in a hat and feathers, with a large 
mantle, a lady was dressed for the day, while the gentle- 
man rarely appeared in the odious black hats one sees in 
England on all occasions. As the spring advanced there 
vas a little more display, specially on the days when the 
band played in the Place; but even then, it was trifling. 
The climate is often very trying to the health of those 
persons who do not go out as invalids; but in consump- 
tive cases, the windless sedative atmosphere usually 
brings down the pulse, and quiets the irritation in the 


lungs; and this, we fancy, must be the special charm of the 
place, for the weather is really very variable, though 


there is not much intense cold. The sleepy nature of 
the climate made us believe that we could quite under- 
stand oriental listlessness, and we often felt we craved the 
“ dreamful ease” of the lotus-eaters, without their melan- 
choly—physical exertion, except in the open air, being 
always a trouble, while mentally matters were worse still. 
The prostration of energies in this way would be to us 
an objection to making Pau a permanent residence; but 
possibly, when people get acclimatized, they do not feel 
this lassitude. _ 

Even in the coldest weather (unless when it rains), Pau 
is always the sunny south—so intensely hot during the 
day, that every prudent person carries a large sunshade, 
usually covered with white. As the spring advances, 
almost all gentlemen appear with their hats ornamented 
with some light material as a still further protection from 
sun-stroke. A great deal of rain usually falls at intervals; 
but the season that the writer was there was quite ex- 
ceptional, as we had almost uninterrupted fine weather 
for more than four months. Sometimes, though rarely, 
Pau is visited by what is called “le vent d’Espagne,” a 
sort of mild sirocco, which is unfavourable for every con- 
stitution, but specially for those persons whose lungs are 
affected. Perfect hurricanes blew from this wind on 
Christmas day, 1860, while the thermometer for some 
hours stood at 80°. 

The towns-people are usually kind and courteous, but 
unfortunately have but small regard for truth, A 
French gentleman told us that Pau was “the classic 
ground of liars,” and we were inclined to believe the 
correctness of this assertion. Once, when we were 
obliged to accuse a woman of direct untruth, she assured 
us that she never did tell lies to the English, because 
she knew they did not like them; but, except for this 
failing, and a good deal of genuine laziness, specially 





among the servants, we liked the people, and felt so 

to part from them. The servants expect to make y 
commission off the things they purchase for you, and it 
is better to let them take it, as you will save money in 
the long-run. Fruit, vegetables, poultry, eggs, and 
various other edibles are sold in the market, and neces. 
sarily the cook must proceed thither every day to make 
purchases. As this expedition is the great event of the 
day to the servants, they always dress themselves most 
carefully, and start with their silk parasols for the mar. 
kets. ‘They are quite willing to take home light things 
themselves; but should you require a large amount of 
heavy articles, they will employ a peasant, who for the 
small sum of twopence will be glad to carry them on 
her head, that mode of conveyance being always adopted 
in this part of the country, indicating, some people think, 
the oriental character of the people. As no servant will 
carry either wood or water into the houses, it is neces- 
sary for these menial offices (as in other towns in 
France) to employ a tireuse d'eau, whose wages, though 
apparently merely nominal, are usually exorbitant, as her 
own fire is fed from your grenier. These women usually 


act as scullery-maids, and know all your family affairs, - 


which they detail from house to house. We were much 
amused when the woman we employed last year, having 
quarrelled with the cook, gave us as one reason for leay- 
ing our service the state of ignorance in which she was 
kept regarding our intended movements, our arrange- 
ments having been made for a trip to the mountains, 
which intention the servant had studiously concealed 
from her. All the women of the lower orders wear for 
head-dress the foulard, or handkerchief, twisted in a pe- 
culiar but not inelegant manner round the head. They 
do not put on anything more than this, even when out of 
doors, and as the bourgeois are not expected to wear 
anything but caps, a lady’s head-gear is perfectly differ- 
ent, so that, in the English sense of the word, no new 
fashion becomes common. ‘The universal blue blouse 
forms the dress of the owvrievs, and sometimes in the 
mountains even the cochers often wear nothing better. 

The Carnival makes but little stir in a place like Pau, 
though to those who see it there for the first time, it is 
not altogether devoid of interest; and we wandered 
through the crowd as far as Bésanos, where they say 
they bury it, in spite of the showers of maize by which 
we were assailed ; but the masquers were few, and exhi- 
bited little variety of character. At Whitsuntide there 
is a grand peasant dance held in the open air, the mu- 
sicians being elevated on a rough platform, round which 
the various couples perform their evolutions. At a par- 
ticular part of the dance the gentleman seizes his partner 
round the waist, and lifts her off her feet, giving hera 
sort of swing, such as we have occasionally seen done 
when amusing little children. 

The funerals, even among the very poor, are often 
largely attended, not only by relatives and friends, but, 
if the deceased be a member of any body of confréres, 
they also assist at the ceremony. The conjfréres area 
sort of trade’s union, into which young and old usually 
form themselves. On these occasions the young girls 
are dressed in snowy muslin, with white veils and 
wreaths somewhat like brides. A sheet beautifully em- 
broidered is often carried behind the priests, who head 
the procession. The elder women wrap themselves in 
large black cloaks, enveloping their figures from head to 
feet, somewhat resembling those worn at Antwerp. This 
mantle forms the out-door dress of the matrons at all 
times, but we are not sure whether or not unmarried 
women are permitted to wear it. 

The quiet of Pau was greatly stirred for a few days 
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jast winter by the sudden death of Marshal Bosquet, 
who had resided in the town ever since he became inca- 
pable of performing his public duties. As he was born 
at Paw, the people were prepared to show him every 
ponour, and a military funeral was ordered by the Em- 
peror ; but, as it was not worth while expending much 
money so far from Paris, the pageant was not very 
striking. The deceased Marshal lay in state for two days, 
ina small chapelle ardente, which had been extemporized 
at his private villa. He was placed in a coffin, with his 
face exposed, the pall being covered with his orders. The 
putly priest who stood at the head of the corpse called 
our attention, with evident pleasure, to the collar of the 
Order of the Bath, given by the Queen of England. Per- 
sonally the Marshal could excite no admiration except 
for his military qualities, and no feeling of regret, such 
as that manifested for the Duke of Wellington, was 
exhibited on the day of the funeral. In fact, all went 
“merry as a marriage bell,” the miserere of the priests 
being drowned in the lively music of the regimental 
bands. Marshal Nicl was sent from Paris to attend this 
ceremony, and, from his numerous orders, was the most 
conspicuous figure among the officers, except an English 
gneral, whose plumed hat distinguished him from the 
other military men. We could not help contrasting the 
small elegant hearse with the large luggage-van in 
which our great Duke was carried to the grave. The 
Marshal’s charger was led by his groom, a large square 
of crape being thrown over the velvet saddle. Some of 
his orders were laid on the coffin, others being carried on 
acushion. The body was placed in a tomb built for it 
inthe cemetery, where it will remain till the death of 
the Marshal’s mother, when it will be removed to the 
Church of the Invalides in Paris. 

A few months after this public interment a quiet 
grave was opened in the small space allotted to Protest- 
ats in the same cemetery, and English hands laid in 
ihe tomb of some of his kindred one whom admiring 
Europe had named “the hero of Silistria.” We could 
not help feeling how his noble deeds had been forgotten, 
and how much grander, according to this world’s ideas 
of glory, his departure would have appeared, had it been 
his lot to “ fall asleep on victory’s breast.” He did other 
service in the Crimea, in India, and elsewhere, at home 
and abroad, but he had got the seeds of early death 
at Silistria. The slow-consuming disease worked its way 
0 gradually that he lay at the last for months, waiting 
til his change should come. But though a few regret- 
ful lines in the leading journals were all the crowns of 
“immortelles” that were offered to the memory of Charles 
Nasmyth, we believe that now 

** The Saviour he descrieth, 

And little recks who wreathed the crown which on his bosom lieth.” 

The quiet cemetery was one of the sweetest spots in 
Pau; and though often we felt, when we caught sight of its 
dark cypresses through the green vistas of the park, that 
the soft spring wind that was waking all nature into life, 

“ Crossed the churchyard with a sigh, F 
And said, ‘Not yet—in quiet lie,’’ 
yet its day, too, will come, and, as old Rutherford ex- 
presses it, “ There will be sweet singing in the kirkyard 
on that day.” 

There are comparatively few family graves. Most of 
the sleepers lie solitarily far from friends-and kindred; and 
yet, though never 

** From their ashes may be made 
The violet of their native land, 
’Tis well—’tis something,”’ 
to know that cherished ones are not lying among an alien 
race, but natives of the same green island-home together 
take their quiet sleep. 
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Discoverizs aT Pomprtt.—A correspondent of the “ Athe- 
nzum” has sent an interesting account of recent excavations 
at Pompeii. Writing from Naples, he says, “ You have already 
had to record many important results of the excavations now 
in progress under the energetic and enlightened direction of 
Signor Fiorelli, the journal of whose proceedings, published at 
intervals with illustrations, ‘Giornale degli Scavi di Pompei,’ 
promises to be one of the most interesting of the many publi- 
cations, whether periodical or otherwise, to which at various 
times this city of the past has givenoccasion. The house upon 
which the workmen are at present engaged is of considerable 
size. It displays an average amount of the ordinary decoration 
which prevails in middle-class Pompeian houses; and it also 
presents on its outer walls several of those curious electioneer- 
ing addresses in whieh Pompeian candidates, or their friends, 
were wont to appeal to the municipal electors. In a corner of 
one of the inner rooms was found a heap of silver and copper 
coins, to the number of above 500. They had seemingly been 
tied up together in a little bag, which, however, has entirely 
disappeared ; and at first they were agglutinated into a mass, 
although they have since been separated without difficulty. 
At the same time, and near the same spot, were found two 
large shears or scissors, and soon afterwards a house-mill of 
the ordinary description, together with a little heap of corn, 
the grains blackened indeed and somewhat shrivelled, but yet 
fully preserving their shape, and very little diminished in size. 
Even if these indications had not sufficiently pointed out the 
house as a baker’s establishment, all doubt was removed by the 
discovery in the next apartment, not only of the metal scoop 
or shovel with which the loaves were placed in the oven, but 
also of the oven itself, the mouth of which was closed with a 
large iron door, not attached by hinges, but simply, as at pre- 
sent, cemented at the edges to the faces of the four large slabs 
which formed the mouth of the oven. At the moment when, 
in company with the courteous and accomplished director, I 
entered the bakehouse, the workmen were in the act of endea- 
vouring to remove the iron door, but one of the handles gave 
way in the attempt. A little patience and care, however, over- 

ame the difficulty, and it was no sconer withdrawn than we 
were rewarded with the sight of the entire batch of loaves, such 
as they were deposited in the oven seventeen hundred and eighty- 
three years ago. They are eighty-two in number, and are all, 
so far as regards form, size, and indeed every characteristic 
except weight and colour, precisely as they came from the 
baker’s hand. When it is remembered that up to the present 
time but two such loaves had been discovered, one of them 
imperfect, the interest of this discovery will be fully appre- 
ciated. I ought to add, however, that, unlike the loaf in the 
Museo Borbonico, which is stamped SIGIL . CRANIT. E. CICER., 
these loaves have no baker’s name or other mark. They are 
circular, about nine inches in diameter, rather flat and indented 
(evidently with the elbow) in the centre ; but they are slightly 
raised at the sides, and divided by deep lines radiating from 
the centre into eight segments. They are of a deep brown 
colour, and hard, but exceedingly light. I can hardly describe 
the emotion with which I found myself thus brought into the 
immediate presence of the everyday life of old Pompeii, and led 
to have an actual part in completing the unfinished work of 
eighteen centuries ago. How little did the honest Pompeian 
craftsman, when he sealed up the stock for the supply of his 
customers on the morrow, anticipate that it was only to see 
the light through the hands of a generation then undreamt of 
—one of them a barbarian from the Western Isles, after the 
lapse of eighteen hundred years! I ought not to omit that 
this year’s excavations have brought to light a number of 
exceedingly curious and interesting graffiti, as well as many so- 
called programme, or inscriptions, in colour or charcoal, one of 
which, as published in the ‘ Bolletino Archeologico,’ of Rome, 
contains a distinct allusion to the Christians, and under that 
name.” 


THe Moon.—One object, on which I scarcely intended to 
bestow any attention, has fascinated me greatly—I allude to 
the moon, in which I see minute details with a hardness and 


sharpness and reality I have never seen before. My oppor- 
tunities of scrutiny have, however, been fewer than might have 
been supposed from my having frequently been engaged in 
showing this very popular object to many visitors. Yet, not- 
withstanding that I have thus been able to see more into the 
moon than ever before—so much so that I believe if a carpet 
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the size of Lincoln’s Inn Fields were laid down upon its sur- 
face I should be able to tell whether it was round or square, 
I see nothing more than a repetition of the same volcanic tex- 
ture, the same cold, crude, silent, and desolate character which 
smaller telescopes usually exhibit.—Letter of Mr. William Las- 
sell, F.R.S., to the President of the Royal Society, Malta, 1862. 


HONESTY REWARDED.—One day, while he was Chancellor, 
Lord Eldon took a hackney coach to convey him from Downing 
Street, where he had been attending a Cabinet, to his own re- 
sidence. Having a pressing appointment, he alighted hastily 
from the vehicle, leaving papers containing important Govern- 
ment secrets behind him. Some hours after, the driver dis- 
covered the packages, and took them to Hamilton Place 
unopened, when his lordship desired to see the coachman, and 
after a short interview told him to call again. The man called 
again, and was then informed that he was no longer a servant, 
but the owner of a hackney coach, which his lordship had in 
the meantime given directions to be purchased and presented 
to him, together with three horses, as a reward for his honour 
and promptitude. 


Scorcn Crows.—In Scotland, the crows, who take such 
good care to keew out of gunshot on every “lawful day,” on the 
Sabbath come close up to the houses, and seek their food within 
a few yards of the farmer and his men—discovering the recur- 
rence of the sacred day from the ringing of the bells, and the 
discontinuance of labour in the fields, and knowing that while 
it lasts they are safe.—Lord Campbell’s “ Lives of the Chan- 
cellors.” 


Tue Bank or Enotanp.—In the last report laid before Par- 
liament on the relations between the Government and the Bank 
of England, it is stated that the bank-note paper costs above 
£11,000 a-year. Upwards of ten millions of notes were paid 
in, in the year 1859, which would be an average of above 
32,000 a-day ; the increase between 1841 and 1859 was 88 per 
cent. In another department of the Bank—the management of 
the public debt—it is very satisfactory to find that, owing to 
improved measures adopted for preventing and detecting fraud, 
the annual loss under this head during the last ten years has 
been under £2000. An average carried many years back would 


show a much greater loss; the net loss in the single year which 
included Fauntleroy’s frauds, was £214,000. The recent rob- 
bery of the bank note paper from the place of manufacture will 
not cause so great a loss as was at first feared, and will sug- 


gest still further securities against frand. With regard to 
the management of the public accounts—in which the Bank 
discharges simply the functions of banker of the Government— 
it is remarked that the item of “ public deposits,” the weekly 
balances whereof averaged £6,646,000 in 1860, does not include 
several accounts of magnitude which might be supposed to be 
covered by it, since they substantially consist of public moneys, 
though treated as private deposits in the Bank return—moneys 
held in trust by public functionaries under regulations laid 
down by Parliament, such as the Chancery and Bankruptcy 
accounts. The rent or annual value of the Bank is estimated 
by the Bank architect at £60,000 a-year, and £10,000 more for 
the branches ; in 1832 the valuation was £35,000 a-year, with 
£5000 a-year for the use of fixtures. 


Necro EMANCIPATION IN JamMatca.—If the planters had suf- 
ferred, the black people had benefited, beyond all question, by 
the Act of Emancipation. It was not true that they were an 
idle people, or that they squatted upon the land, for, in fact, 
every acre of the land was claimed by somebody. In some 
cases the negroes remained on the estates where they had lived 
as slaves, after emancipation. When the people left, it was 
because they were badly treated and could not get their 
wages. He had visited estates, fertile and remunerative, 
and where no lack of labourers was complained of, because 
the men were assured of work and properly paid. To show 
that the negroes were not squatters and improvident, he 
need only state the fact that three fifths of the cultivated land 
in Jamaica is the bond fide property of the black people. Esti- 
mating the value of the land at £3 10s. an acre, these men, 
who were but recently slaves, had accumulated landed property 
worth £1,050,000. Valuing the houses they had built at only £10 
each, the sum expended on their cottages would amount to 
£600,000. Suppose the furniture of each house worth only £3 
—about half the real value—would make £180,000. Then they 
possessed horses, mules, and carts, that might be put down at 
£50,000 ; and the sugar mills, some 5000 in number at least, 
belonging to the black people, were worth at least £10 a-piece, 
giving £48,980. It was not true that the moral and respectable 
people were gaudily dressed, for, in fact, the congregations 
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were as neatly and suitably dressed asin England. Put down the 
value of their clothes at £1 each person, it would give £386,000, 
There were deposited in the savings banks in Jamaica, £49,399, 
This would make the sum total of £2,358,000; and that was 
far below the mark.—Mr. Underhill’s “ Report on the Condition, 
of Jamaica.” 


Oyster PLANTATIONS.—The French have hit upon the plan 
of sinking in the water a series of fascines constructed out of 
branches of trees, and these, resting upon an artificial bottom 
composed of fragments of stone and brick and of pieces of 
broken pottery-ware, afford capital breeding ground for an 
quantity of oysters. This has been proved. The beds laid 
down on the coast of Brittany have been most productive, 
they were stocked at the commencement with about three mi!- 
lions of breeding oysters. These have multiplied to a vast 
extent ; as a proof, it may be mentioned that twenty thousand 
small oysters were found attached to a branch plucked from 
one of the beds. 


How To carry FLowrers.—When sent by post, nothing is 
better than wrapping them in oiled paper ; when carried other- 
wise, a piece ef wet sponge fastened inside a wooden box, or 
layers of wet brown paper, or wet flannel as a lining to the box, 
or freshly-gathered cabbage-leaves, with their under-side placed 
next the flowers, are unobjectionable. If the box is of tin, well 
secured at the lid, then a source of constant moisture is less 
requisite, for the leaves and flowers themselves will form an 
atmosphere of sufficient dampness for a short time. Another - 
method which answers extremely well when flowers are gathered 
in dry weather, is, as soon as they are cut to throw them into 
a bag, like a carpet-bag, made of mackintosh. If the snap of 
such a bag closes well, flowers will remain fresh all day long in 
a broiling sun, as some botanical travellers well know. Tic 
reason why such flowers are preserved is still the same—the 
air around them is damp. Tourists who hunt after wild 
flowers, or ferns, should provide themselves with a bag of this 
description.—Gardenei’s Chronicle. 


Tue Commerce or Liverpoon.—The wide valley of the 
Mississippi, the banks of the Amazon, the plains of India, and 
the classic soil of Egypt, fill the market of Liverpool with cot- 
ton. Wool is brought to the shores of the Mersey, from thirty 
different countries, scattered round the temperate zones of the 
earth. The plains of South America, and the high lands of 
India, supply the hides of millions of cattle. The pastures of 
the Ohio furnish provisions for the spinners and weavers of 
Lancashire ; whilst the grain grown on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence, the Delaware, the Loire, the Elbe, the Vistula, the 
Danube, and the Don, meets in the market of Liverpool, to 
furnish them with their daily bread. The olive woods of Italy, 
the palm groves of Africa, the plains of Belgium, the floating 
ice of Newfoundland, and the depths of the Arctic Seas, all 
furnish their varieties of oil. Copper and silver ore are brought 
in large quantities from South America, to be smelted with 
the coal of St. Helen’s. Ceylon sends its coffee ; the East and 
West Indies their sugar; America its rice; Bengal its jute; 
Honduras its mahogany; Peru its guano; the Moluccas their 
spices ; Marylandits tobacco; and the forests of America their 
timber.— Baines’ “ Liverpool.” 

BrETHOVEN’s Dearnrss.—As Beethoven had already, at the 
time of my first acquaintance with him, ceased to play either 
in public or at private parties, I found but one opportunity o! 
hearing him, and this on a chance occasion when accidentally 
calling at his house during the rehearsal of a new trio inD, 
3-4 time. A pleasure it certainly was not; for, in the first 
place, the piano was dreadfully out of tune—a circumstance 
occasioning little incenvenience to the performer, as he could 
not hear it; and furthermore, but little was left of the wonder- 
ful talent of the artist, in consequence of his infirmity. In 
forte passages the r deaf musician struck upon the keys 
with such force that the strings jarred again ; the piano parts, 
on the contrary, being touched so gently that entire groups 0! 
notes remained lost to the ear, and the connection was broker 
without recourse to the work. The contemplation of this hard 
fate filled me with a deep sadness. Deafness is a great mis 
fortune to any one, but for a musician, how can he bear tt 
without yielding to despair? Beethoven’s melancholy and 
dejection of mind, which was now almost continuous, no longe! 
remained a riddle to me.—Spohr’s “ Autobiography.” 


Harry Lire.— Matthew Henry, a little before his death, sai’ 
to a friend : “‘ You have been used to take notice of the sayings 
of dying men: this is mine, that a life spent in the service of 
God, and communion with him, is the most comfortable and 
happy life that any one can live in this world.” 





